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ABSTRACT 



The purposes of this study were to measure and 
analyze the self-concepts of select groups of fourth- and 
sixth-grade children in New Mexico, to correlate these 
self-concept scores with scores from measures of intelli- 
gence and achievement, and to compare and contrast these 
findings with the findings of two other studies using the 
same instruments of measurement and involving population 
samples with similar educational disadvantages. 

The 428 students participating in this study were 
enrolled in five elementary schools in the lower Rio Grande 
valley, where the agricultural economy of the area is based 
on crops which require hand labor, and where the unskilled 
mobile class is predominant • Ninety per cent of the 
students responding to instruments used in this study 
have Spanish surnames, and many spent their earlier years 
in Mexico. 

A self-concept battery of instruments, including Self - 
Concept - Self-Ideal . Childs Self -Description Scale , and 
the Child *s Manifest Anxiety Scale , were administered to 
all children who were present in the fourth and sixth grades 
in the five schools on a given day. The Stanford Achieve - 
ment Test and California Test of Mental Maturity were 
administered on other dates at one-week intervals. 
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In statistical treatment of data, means, standard 
deviations, frequency distributions, chi-square, "t" test 
for significance of differences, and Pearson Correlation 
Coefficients between self-concept and other variables were 
obtained. Data were compared to findings of similar 
studies involving disadvantaged white children in Georgia 
and disadvantaged Negro children in Louisiana in parallel 
grades by means of comparison tables and M t" tests for 
significance in differences between mean self-concept 



scores • 

Although the correlations between the mean self- 
concept scores, intelligence, and academic achievement were 
not as highly significant as might be anticipated from the 
review of literature, the tendency toward a positive 
correlation of self-concept with other variables supports 
the research findings of others that self-concept is 

closely related to all behavior. 

In comparing the findings of this study with those 

of the Bledsoe and Garrison (1963) and Henton and Johnson 
(1964) studies, it was found that the New Mexico students, 
responding to the instruments used, generally had lower 
self-concept scores, lower mean grade placements, and rated 
lower on the total 1.0. index than did the disadvantaged 
white students in the Georgia study; but, the New Mexico 
students generally rated higher on the same instruments 


















j than did the disadvantaged Negro students participating in 

j the Louisiana study. 

On the basis of the data gathered and its statistical 
treatment, the investigator concluded that the child's 
perception of self and subsequent behavior and performance 
are closely related to community and family mores and 
general welfare. Based on the findings of this study, it 
appears that self-concepts of children are affected by 
poverty, minority group membership, language deficiencies, 
and the persistent problems associated with migration. 

Future research involving Spanish- surname migrant 
students and concerned with structured programs for the 
development of positive self-concepts and the consistent 
use of positive mental health practices in the classroom, 
might reveal significant differences between mean self- 
concept scores in the pre-test and post- test data. 

Based on the findings of this study, the investigator 
also concluded that the development of positive self- 
concepts, which appear to be prerequisite to academic 
achievement, should be a major objective of every educa- 
! tional program concerned with the development of productive 

I 



citizens. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE PROBLEM AND ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 



I. INTRODUCTION AND RATIONALE 



Nowhere in the world today, nor in time past, can an 
educational system be found which is charged with greater 
responsibilities than the American schools* Commager 
emphasized this idea when he stated that, "no other people 
ever demanded so much of education as have the American 



people* None other is served so well by its school and 
education*" (Thayer, I960)* Even though the American 
schools are considered to have been better than those in 



most other areas of the world, the alarmingly high percentage 
of dropouts, as well as the increasing crime rate across our 
land, has caused educators to pause and consider the short- 
comings of our system* Dedicated educators have been willing 
to pursue detailed studies and lengthy, involved surveys in 
order to contribute to an understanding of areas of weak- 
nesses in our attempt to educate "all the children of all the 
people," and to design programs which will be most beneficial 
both to the masses and to specific groups and individuals in 
need of special aids to learning. 

Commager stated that schools have accepted the 
"momentous responsibility of inspiring a people to pledge and 
hold allegiance to the principles of democracy, nationalism, 
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Americanism and egalitarianism. 1 ' (Thayer, 1960). In hold- 
. ins these principles, questions have arisen among educators 
as to the meaning of democracy and how its values can best 
be imparted to the young. Phenix has defined democracy as 
"a comprehensive way of life." (Phenix, 1961). He feels 
that great educators have assumed the responsibility of 
education as a "moral enterprise." One writer suggests that 
"America's chief superiority over the Communist world lies 
in our insistence on the dignity of the individual." (Allen, 
1966). This dignity has not been inherent in the life of the 
migrant child, nor in the lives of many other culturally and 
economically deprived youngsters. It has been noted that, 
"Even in the absence of any thoroughgoing study (among 
migrant students) , the symptoms of frustration, the bitter- 
ness and disorganization are easy to see." (Moore, 1965). 

As an antidote to some of the deficits in learning, 
innovations in the form of teaching machines, computer 
programming, contingency management, and an avalanche of 
instructional supplies and materials have flooded the 
educational market. Often these innovations have helped; 
often they have onlv served to confuse rather than to teach. 
It was noted by Counts that, "The teacher must bridge the 
• gap between school and society." (Counts, 1932). John 
Dewey sought to bridge that gap and to bring about the 
achievement of social objectives as prerequisites to 
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cognitive objectives. Dewey hoped to turn the school in the 
"direction of affinity with real life situations ... 
teaching students, not subjects ... or of educating the 
•whole child 1 ." (Power, 1965). Almost every program for 
the education of children includes the objective "to improve 
the pupil* s self-image." It is with this social objective 
in mind that this study has been developed. 

Since the Seventeenth Century when Descartes first 
discussed the "Cogito," or the self, as a thinking substance, 
as a theoretical construct, the self has been subjected to 
vigorous examinations by such thinkers as Leibnitz, Locke, 

Hume, and others. (Hamachek, 1965). During the first four 
decades of the Twentieth Century, psychological attention 
centered primarily on behaviorism, and the study of self all 
but disappeared. Recently, the self has come to be the 
center of studies involving implications for understanding 
and predicting human behavior. Many studies have been based 
on assumptions that the "self-concept characteristics are 
antecedent to the cognitive behavior . . . and this rela- 
tionship is basically a matter of the influence of motivation 
upon learning." (Wylie, 1961). 

The Cowen, Heilizer, and Axelrod studies (1955) were 
especially designed to study the relationship between 
performance and discrepancies between the real and the ideal 
self-concept. D. S. Cartwright investigated Roger* s (1951) 
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idea that experiences will be ignored or given distorted 
symbolization if they are in consistent conflict with the 
structure of self. Cartwright* s study concluded that 
there was significantly less recall of objects 11 less like 
me** than of objects **like me,** or those which were deemed 
to be within the purview of the structure of self. 

(Wylie, 1960). Jersild stated that a person “learns, 
significantly, only those things which he perceives as 
being necessary in the maintenance of, or enhancement of, 
the structure of self.** (Jersild, 1952). 

Empirical studies of self-concepts of adults are few, 
and investigation also reveals a dearth of literature 
concerning empirical studies pertaining to self-concepts of 
children and the resulting implications for education. 
However, psychological literature of the last two decades 
shows a marked resurgence of interest in the development of 
the self-concept and the effect of self-perception on 
learning. It has been noted that there are many positive 
trends, but there are also “many contradictions among find- 
ings and ambiguities in results. “ (Wylie, 1961). Ruth 
Wylie insists that the study of self-concept is an important 
and worth-while venture, and that further studies are 
particularly needed with children. 

Sociologists and psychologists have long been aware of 
the personality deficits among certain cultures. Riesman 
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I noted that: 

| 

* A culture under certain conditions, during a period 

of time, can be said to be an open system in a state 
of stable but moving equilibrium: that is to say, it 

maintains a boundary, accepts inputs and produces out- 
puts at approximately equal rates, and changes 
continuously but gradually in internal structure* The 
•♦marginal man," indeed, is an ideal type constructed 
to label persons caught precisely in the vortex of 
such (for whom the problems of culture and ethnic 
Identification assume major significance) dilemmas, 
unable to forsake the old culture, yet because of 
experience unable to be happy in it either. (Riesman, 
1950). 

The migrant parent and child are usually persons found 
in such a dilemma. A psychologist in Suffolk, Long Island, 
has predicted an increase in criminal behavior among Negro 
migrants. He bases this prediction on the high incident of 
psychosis among migrant children of this ethnic group. 

Among causes to which this high percentage of psychosis may 
be attributed, the psychologist lists "feelings of frustra- 
tion, loss of hope, and withdrawal as the child becomes 
aware of his place in the world." (Allen, 1966). Malzberg 
and Lee made a detailed report on mental disease among 
migrants, and indicated the same behavioral characteristics. 
(Malzberg, 1956). 

In his study of the plight of migrants, Steve Allen 
stated: 

We have no right to insulate ourselves against the 
unpleasant realities by thinking of the poor in 
statistical terms, or supposing that they are generally 
like ourselves except that they do not have much money. 
To be poor in this (the migrant’s) world is by no means 
merely a matter of having less money than one*s 
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j neighbor. • • . It is to be without decent clothing, 

! without enough food or the proper kind of food, to 

| be without decent shelter, and frequently, to exist 

| in a blind alley of despair where one sees no hope 

| of finding a way out. To be poor is also to lack the 

l respect of others and finally to have one’s respect 

1 for one's self weakened,, (Allen, 1966). 

1 

These reports and investigations indicate the need 

* 

i 

j for studies which might shed some light on the academic and 

I 

| 

social deficiencies of Spanish- surname migrant children in 
| New Mexico, and some projected implications for their educa- 

| tion. It has been suggested that "the significant self will 

j be reaffirmed when it is realized that changes in the self- 

| picture are an inevitable part of both outcomes and condi- 

: tions of learning in the classroom." (Staines, 1965). 

t 

Education can no longer afford the "frustration, bitterness 

j 

! and disorganization" of its migrant students. 

I 

! 

i 

! II. THE PROBLEM 
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J 

j The primary purpose of this investigation was to 

| measure self-concepts and to study the relationship between 

j self-concept, intellectual ability, academic achievement, 

I 

I and manifest anxiety among a select group of fourth- and 

\ 

j sixth-grade Spanish- surname migrant students in the state 

J of New Mexico. A secondary purpose was to survey available 

[ literature pertinent to the relationship between self- 

j concept and education. A further purpose was to survey 

f 

| 

f available literature concerned with the effects of migration 

f • 








on self-concepts, and with policies and practices in the 
educational programs for migrant children. The final 
purpose was to compare the findings of the study to the 
results of other studies, using the same instruments and 
involving similar disadvantaged populations in Georgia 
(1963) and Louisiana (1964). The statistical analysis 
of the data, and the summary and conclusions of the 
investigation, strengthen the proposals of many educators 
that the child's self-concept is a crucial variable in 
predicting his success or failure in school and in later 
life experiences, and that section of the study includes 
implications for the education of migrant children in New 
Mexico. 



III. PROCEDURE 

The self-concept consists of a configuration of 
traits which are subject to change. Various attempts have 
been made to measure this concept as it appears at a given 
time. Combs noted that "since the self-concept is an 
organization or phenomenal field, it is not open to direct 
observation. To study the self-concept, it is necessary to 
infer its nature from observations of the behavior of the 
individual." (Combs and Soper, 1963). It has been noted 
that we get "more positive and consistent results from 
studies which involve scores on self-report instruments 












. 8 

than on instruments based on behavior ratings by teacher 
or peer groups, degrees of diagnosed pathology or projective 
test scores which are assumed to be relevant to adjustment, 
such as the Rorschach . Themati c Ap perception Tests , and 
sentence completion* 1 ' (Wylie, 1961)* Studies using self- 
report instruments included several cooperative research 
projects* Bledsoe and Garrison (1965) and Henton and Johnson 
(1964) were among those whose studies involved disadvantaged 
children* These studies used the S elf -Cone ept Scale , the 
Child Self-Description Scale , and Childs Scale of Manifest 
Anxiety instruments to measure self-concept and self-ideal 
concepts among disadvantaged fourth- and sixth-grade white 
school children in Georgia, and disadvantaged fourth- and 
sixth- grade Negro school children in Louisiana. The 
California Test of Mental Maturity and Stanford Achievement 
Tests were used to measure intelligence quotient and academic 
achievement* The Bledsoe and Garrison studies indicated 
low positive correlation between self-concept and performance 
among disadvantaged white children, while the Henton and 
Johnson studies showed significantly higher correlation 
between the same two indices among the Negro student popula- 
tion studied* No comparable studies of the Spanish-sumame 
student population have been found in surveys of available 
literature. 
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In this investigation, the following instruments were 
administered to all fourth- and sixth-grade students present 
on given days in five elementary schools in the lower Rio 
Grande valleys The Self -Concept Scale « The Child Self- 
Descrintion Scale , The California Test of Mental Maturity . 
The Stanford Achievement Test , and The Child's Manifest 
Anxiety Scale . Where it was considered necessary, detailed 
descriotions of the tests and methods of scoring are pre- 
sented with the analysis of data. 

IV. DELIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

It seems that personality theories which stress the 
self, and the research studies which have followed, have 
raised more questions than they have answered. Ruth Wylie 
lists the following limiting empirical evidence supporting 
the theories of self: 

1. The lack of proper scientific characteristics 
of the theories themselves; 

2. The inevitable difficulties encountered in 
formulating relevant, well-controlled research 
in a new area; 

3. Individual research in a new area is not part 
of a planned research program; and therefore, 
cannot be easily synthesized; 

4. Unavoidable methodological flaws. (Wylie, 1961). 

A further limitation was imposed in this study by 

geographical boundaries. The study was confined to a select 




group of students enrolled in elementary schools in a given 
area. No effort was made to correlate the findings with 
self-concept scores of other Spanish- surname children or 
other migrant children. 

Wylie insists that "these (self-concept) theories are 
concerned with important issues," and that there is need to 
develop lower-order hypotheses which "begin to deal with 
these issues in a more restricted, manageable way." 

(Wylie, 1961). 

V. HYPOTHESES TO BF. TESTED 

The following research hypotheses would seem to be 
appropriate guides for this study. For the purposes of 
facility in statistical analysis, each of these hypotheses 
will follow the null hypothesis which will state that no 
difference will be found. The data will be compared to 
Cooperative Research Projects by Bledsoe and Garrison (1963) 
and Henton and Johnson (1964). 

Self-Concept Hypotheses : 

1. The self-concepts of fourth-grade Spanish-surname 
boys are not different from those of sixth-grade 
Spanish-surname boys. 

2. The self-concepts of fourth-grade Spanish-surname 
girls are not different from those of sixth-grade 
Spanish-surname girls. 

3. The self-concepts of fourth-grade Spanish-surname 
boys are not different from those of fourth-grade 
Spanish-surname girls. 
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4. The self-concepts of sixth-grade Spanish- surname 
boys are not different from those of sixth-grade 
Soanish-surname girls. 



; 

j 



1 . 



2 . 



Self -Description Hypotheses : 

In describing characteristics "most like" and 
"least like" themselves, the items selected by 
fourth- and sixth-grade boys and girls X7ill not 
be significantly different from that to be 
expected by chance. 

In describing characteristics "most like" and 
"least like" themselves, the patterns of choices 
by boys in the sample will not be significantly 
different from those by girls in the sample. 



3. In describing characteristics "most like" and 

"least like" themselves, the patterns of choices 
by fourth-grade pupils will not be significantly 
different from those of sixth-grade pupils. 



Relationship Hypotheses,: 



1. There is no significant relationship between 
measures of self-concepts and academic achieve- 
ment among fourth-grade Spanish- surname migrant 
students. 



2. There is no significant relationship between 
measures of self-concept and intellectual 
ability among fourth-grade Spanish- surname 
migrant students. 



| 3. There is no significant relationship between 

measures of self-concept and academic achieve- 
ment among sixth-grade Spanish- surname migrant 

I students. 

\ 

1 4. There is no significant relationship between 

j measures of self-concept and intellectual 

[ ability among sixth-grade Spanish- surname 

1 migrant students. 

f 
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5. There is no significant relationship between 
measures of self-concept and manifest anxiety 
among fourth-grade Spanish-surname migrant 
students* 

6. There is no significant relationship between 
measures of self-concept and manifest anxiety 
amon® sixth-grade Spanish-surname migrant 
students* 



Comparison Hypotheses ; 



1. The self-concepts of Spanish-surname migrant 
fourth- grade boys are not significantly 
different from those of disadvantaged white 
fourth-grade boys. 



2. The self-concepts of Spanish-surname migrant 
fourth-grade boys are not significantly 
different from those of disadvantaged Negro 
fourth-grade boys* 



3. The self-concepts of Spanish-surname migrant 
fourth -grade girls are not significantly 
different from those of disadvantaged white 
fourth-grade girls • 



4. The self-concepts of Spanish- surname migrant 
fourth-grade girls are not significantly 
different from those of disadvantaged Negro 
fourth-grade girls* 



5. The self-concepts of Spanish-surname migrant 
sixth-grade boys are not significantly 
different from those of disadvantaged white 
sixth-grade boys. 

6. The self-concepts of Spanish- surname migrant 
sixth-grade boys are not significantly 
different from those of disadvantaged Negro 
sixth- grade boys* 



7. The self-concepts of Spanish-surname migrant 
sixth-grade girls are not significantly 
different from those of disadvantaged white 
sixth-grade girls* 
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8. The self-concepts of Spanish- surname migrant 
sixth-grade girls are not significantly 
different from those of disadvantaged Negro 
sixth-grade girls. 

Statistical Analysis of Data 

Freauency distributions, means, standard deviations, 
and Pearson correlation coefficients were secured for the 
four groups studied. The groups are represented by A 
(fourth-grade boys), B (fourth-grade girls), C (sixth-grade 
boys), and D (sixth-grade girls). The hypotheses 
previously stated will be tested statistically by compari- 
son of means, the "t” test of differences in means, 
correlations and chi square values for variance of frequency 
of responses to the Child Self -Description instrument. 

VI. ORGANIZATION OF REMAINDER OF THE STUDY 

A review of literature related to self-concept is 
reported in the next chapter. This reviextf includes further 
definitions, report on the development of the self-concept, 
discrepancy between self-concepts and ideal self-concepts, 
and methods of measuring attitudes toward self and one’s 
place in the environment. 

Chapter III includes a review of literature related 
to migration and education, and the effects of migration 
on self-concepts. Presentation and statistical analysis 
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of data is reported in Chapter IV, and a summary of find- 
ings and implications for education appear in Chapter V. 
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CHAPTER II 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE RELATED TO SELF-CONCEPT 

I. INTRODUCTION 

As a child grows and develops, he learns about 
himself, his environment, and his place in the world. The 
self -learning is “intensely personal, is in a large part 
private, is heavily symbolic and often illogical and is of 
vital importance to both private happiness and public 
behavior." (McCandless, 1967). AH of the forces which act 
upon a child influence the self-concept, and no one can com- 
pletely know the self of another. Each individual lives with 
himself in his own private world of experience; however, 
there has been the constant quest by man to understand him- 
self and others; and out of this quest has grown much human 
thought, including philosophy and psychology. Man has long 
held the hope of answering questions which are basic to self- 
understanding. Among these questions are: "Who am I?, What 

am I?, How did I come to be this way?, and Why am I?" 
(McCandless, 1967). 

William James gave much attention to the concept of 
the inner self, devoting an entire chapter in his Psychology 
to this concept, and "as psychology evolved from philosophy 
as a separate entity, the self, as a related construct, moved 
along with it." (Hamachek, 1965). However, with the 
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declining influence of the introspectionists , and the rising 
tides of behaviorism, the study of the inner self, as 
psychological construct, was given much less attention during 
the second, third and fourth decades of this century. 

Beginning near the middle of the Twentieth Century, a 
renewed interest in the self has evolved, and evidence of this 
may be noted in the work and writings of Lecky (1945), Snygg 
and Combs (1949), Rogers (1948 and 1951), Jersild (1952), and 
Mas low (1954). These writings were largely concerned with 
the role of the conscious or phenomenal self. Freud (1950) 
and psycho-analytical students became concerned and gave 
attention to the unconscious self of non- phenomenal constructs. 
A large number of studies have been conducted and books and 
articles written on self-concept. Ruth Wylie (1961) noted 48 
books, 128 articles, and 120 unpublished dissertations and 
dissertation abstracts on the subject of self-concepts. This 
study is concerned with the phenomenal or conscious self- 
concept. 



II. DEFINITIONS OF SELF-CONCEPT 



Before examining research related to self-concept, 
let us examine some definitions of this phenomenal construct. 
Jersild states: "The self is a composite of thoughts and 

feelings which constitute a person’s awareness of his indi- 
vidual existence, his conception of who and what he is.' 1 
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(Jersild, 1952), Perkins described self-concept as "those 
I perceptions, beliefs, feelings, attitudes and values which 

j the individual views as describing himself," (Perkins, 1953) 

I According to Kinch, "the self-concept is the individuals 

; conception of himself as it emerges from social interaction 

! and, in turn, guides or influences the behavior of the 

! individual," (Kinch, 1963), Head and others considered 

j self-conception to be "a function of the individuals sense 

of personal worth and adequacy and his evaluation of the 
j attitudes of others toward him," (Mead, 1934), Combs 

i 

i 

j stated: "We mean by the self-concept, the ways in which an 

j individual characteristically sees himself. This is the way 

i he 'feels 1 about himself," (Combs, 1962), English used two 

| major meanings of self: "(1) the self as an agent or doer; 

j and (2) the self as an object of perception, or the self as 

j a knower of self." (English and English, 1953). A 
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that a man can call his own . . . not only his body and his 
psychic powers, but his clothes and his house, his wife and 
his children, his ancestors and friends, his reputation and 
works, his land and houses and yacht and bank account.” 

(James, 1950 edition of 1890 book). For James, the self 
included the physical, the social and the spiritual self, 
the feelings of self and processes of self-preservation and 
self-seeking. (Auger, 1966). Many of the earlier studies 
related to self-concept were centered around the self- 
preservation and self-seeking components. More recent studies 
have stressed the “feeling” component as a directive for 
understanding behavior. 



III. DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-CONCEPT 




A child is not born with a self-concept, but he begins 
to form this concept as he learns about himself and the other 
beings in the world with him. This realization may come even 
before he is conscious that he is hungry, cold or wet. 

(Bledsoe and Garrison, 1963). The original image of self that 
the child forms is in response to reactions of the family 
circle. The ideas of self are formulated in relation to the 
behavior of the people around him and the reaction of the 
people of the immediate environment to the child* s behavior. 
(Gordon, 1959). If the infant is kept comfortable, and if 
responses to his cries relieve hunger and pain, he begins to 
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feel that he has adequate control of his environment and that 
he is a valuable being to merit such comfort. If long periods 
of discomfort persist , and the food supply is inadequate or 
unsatisfying, the child begins to feel that he is not worthy 
of concern and that he has little environmental control. 

Allport states that the child develops a concept of 
self in four stages: 

1. The Barlv Self - During this period, the child 
develops a sense of bodily "me" a self 
identity. The capacity to experience self- 
esteem and pride increases with maturation in 
these years. During the years of the early 
self, the child* s ability to go beyond the 
complete egocentricity of infancy develops and 
he moves to stages of appreciation of the world 
about him and to a sensitivity to the reactions 
of other people. 

2. Self As Doer - Between the ages of six and 
twelve. 

3. Adolescent Self - The self of emerging 
capacity is developed. The child has the 
ability to plan and to implement his plans. 

4. Adult Self - Age of fruition. During this 
period, one may observe a synthesis of all 
the states of relevance to the self which we 
experience. The wanting, striving, willing 
and planning functions are united. (Allport, 

I960). 

Allport feels that during the period of the !! early 
self,'* the foundations are laid for the goals, purposes, and 
the responsibilities of adulthood. 

Anderson also believes that the self-image is formed 
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early in life as a result of significant environmental 
stimuli, and the inter-personal struggle for survival 
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determines immediate behavior. (Anderson, 1952). 

Shobean (1957) found from a survey of literature 
pertaining to the self-concept, and from empirical studies, 
that the family has an influence on the child which persists 
throughout his life and that the experiences of the early 
period of the child's life contribute significantly to the 
adjustment of the child. The stability of the self-concept 
rating is more significantly related to acceptance by 
parents than with only maternal acceptance; therefore, the 
child who is denied the privilege of the influence of the 
male figure during these years operates under a handicap 
from the beginning. Tatum (1957) concluded that there was 
a significant relationship between parental acceptance and 
the way a child regards himself and the way he is regarded 
by his peers. The evaluation by the parents, or significant 
others in the life of the child, affects the child's 
evaluation of himself. Murphy states that: 

The more closely we look at the matter, the more 
probable it appears that most human adjustments are in 
some degree adjustments not to an external situation 
alone, but to a perceptual whole of which self is a 
part, a self in- situation field. (Murphy, 1947). 

Snygg and Combs (1949) suggest that the individual is 
affected by the phenomenal field in which he exists, and his 
behavior is determined by how he perceives that field. This 
perception of self within one's own phenomenal field does 
not become static at tne end or childhood, but, accordin-, to 
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Jersild, ”in a healthy person, a discovery of self continues ! 

! 

as long as he lives* 11 (Jersild, 1952), Jersild also reports 
that one of the most important factors influencing the child's j 

view of himself is the ’’significant person or persons in his j 

life • • • as he is appraised by significant others, so he j 

begins to see himself.” (Jersild, 1952). Jersild concludes j 

j 

that not only what is said by significant others and what j 

S 

I 

they do, but the child's perception of what they think, feel, 
or do affects the child's development of self-concept. j 

j 

Syngg and Combs, Lecky, and Rogers have been called ] 

i 

the phenomenological theorists because of the emphasis they ( 

place on the conscious self-concept as a prime determiner of 1 



behavior. (Auger, 1966). Rogers has advanced the more fully 
developed theory of personality which includes the following 
components: 



(1) The organism, which is the complete individual; 

(2) The phenomenal field, which is the totality of 
conscious experience; and 

(3) The self, which is a separate and distinct part 
of the phenomenal field. (Rogers, 1951) 



Rogers further states that the self possesses the following j 

] 

major properties: j 



(1) The self is a product of the organism's inter- | 

action with its environment; j 

(2) The self, since it exists in a phenomenal field, ! 

is capable of distorting perceptions; j 

(3) The self seeks to maintain consistency in the j 

organism's behavior; j 

(4) The self strives for consistency; j 
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(5) The self is threatened by experiences which are 
not consistent with its structure; and 
(6^ The self may undergo change as a result of 
maturation. (Rogers, 1951). 

It has been found in several studies that the person 

who accepts self is also predisposed to the acceptance of 

others and to a more positive attitude toward his own future 

achievements in relation to the world and his place in society 

in general. Therefore, the child* s self-acceptance is related 

to his social acceptance and his personal adjustment. Koppitz 

found that a child who has learned to accept himself because 

he was treated with affection and respect, will tend to be 

friendly and loving toward others. However, if the child has 

come to think of himself as unloved, unrespected, and inferior 

because he has known only rejection and punishment, the child 

will tend to reiect others and to become hostile toward his 

environment. These findings would suggest that the immediate 

environment and, particularly, parental attitudes have 

significant effects upon the child* s self-evaluation and 

subsequent behavior. (Koppitz, 1957). In a study involving 

children from six to twelve years of age, Levine and Ward ell 

(1962) found that self-awareness of children who were 

socially and economically underprivileged and poor students 

differed from the self-concepts of students who achieved on 

a higher academic level. The views of the future of these 

two groups also differed widely* 







Wylie states that there are no longitudinal data on 
which to base a descriptive development of the self-concept, 
and fex* studies have included the origins of the self- 
concept* However, in the absence of longitudinal data and 
studies of origin of the self-concept, observation and self- 
report studies have contributed much to our knowledge of the 
development of awareness of self. Helper related self- 
concepts among boys were affected by reinforcement, in 
the form of praise, from the father. (Wylie, 1961). 

Sullivan and Jersild suggest that the individual’s 
self-concept appears to be a by-product of other learnings. 
Jersild states: 

The development is influenced strongly by his 
relationships with other people. The development of 
the self is influenced by the child’s growing powers 
of perception, and in time, by his ability to imagine, 
to form large and comprehensive concepts, to appreciate 
values and commitments and to take a stand for or 
against. (Jersild, 1962). 

As the child matures, he comes to differentiate between his 
own desires and attitudes and those of ” significant others” 
in his life. Jersild describes this period: 

A very important feature of the self occurs when 
the child begins to recognize differences between his 
own purposes and intentions and the intentions of 
others who deliberately or unknowingly further or 
oppose his intentions. The age at which a child 
becomes able to attribute friendly intentions or 
hostile or forbidding intentions to other persons we 
do not know . . . but once the child has achieved the 
ability to attribute purpose and intentions to the 
acts of others, this ability will have profound and 
pervasive influence on the development of the self- 
system. (Jersild, 1952). 
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Auger states that "the reactions of others to the child's 
overtures at this time appear to be very important in terms 
of the positive or negative valences he subsequently 
attributes to his rapidly developing self-concept," 

(Auger, 1966), According to Baughman and Welsh, the child 
goes about building his self-concept in the following manners 

He has no innate value system; he cannot observe 
himself directly, nor can he compare himself objectively 
with other children of the same age. He can, however, 
observe how other people respond to him; and what he 
notices, in effect, tells him whether he is a worthy 
person who merits love and affection or an unworthy 
person who does not. (Baughman and Welsh, 1962). 

Miyamoto and Dornbush concluded that "the response, or 
at least the attitude of others is related to self-conception; 
but the subjects' perception of that response is even more 
closely related." (Miyamoto and Dornbush, 1956). They also 
point out that the individual's self-concept is more closely 
related to his estimate of the generalised attitude toward 
him than to the perceived attitudes of individual members of 
the group. However, this is not necessarily true in the 
pupil-teacher relationship. Perkins found that teachers' 
perceptions of children's images of themselves are generally 
positively and significantly related to the children's 
expressed self-concepts. He states that "a knowledge of how 
the child sees himself in various situations is helpful to 
parents and teachers because it enables them to understand 
more clearly the child's past behavior and to anticipate how 
he will react in similar future situations." (Perkins, 1957). 
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However, the child does not develop a single 
perception of self; the concept which he develops consists 
of reactions to, or assimilation of, the responses of 
others to himself, and the persisting ways he sees himself 
in life situations which he faces or might face. (Perkins, 
1957). It has been noted by others that teacher perception 
influences children’s self-concepts. Davidson and Lang 
closely examined how the self is influenced in classroom 
settings. Eighty-nine boys and 114 girls attending fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades of a New York City public school 
participated in the study. The children represented a wide 
range in cultural and academic backgrounds, and were divided 
into three groups according to socio-economic status. How- 
ever, because of the apparent difficulty of some of the 
“trait words” used in the test, children were chosen only 
from classes which were known to have better readers. The 
children responded to a list of thirty-five adjectives in 
terms of ”1 think I am” and ”My teacher thinks I am.” The 
children were also rated by their teachers for achievement 
and on a number of behavioral characteristics. The major 
findings were: 

1. The children’s perception of their teachers* 
feelings toward them correlated positively and 
significantly with self-perception. The child 
with the more favorable self-image was the one 
who more likely than not perceived his teacher's 
feelings toward him more favorably. 
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